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N. E. FARMER. 


ELIOT’S ESSAYS. 


These essays on husbandry, from which we have 
already made copious extracts, and intend yet to 
take more, were published in 1747; and though so 
old, we know not where else in the English lan- 
guage to find an hundred pages containing more 
sound agricultural philosophy and advice than is 
given in these hundred pages of the old Connecti- 
cut clergyman. Below we give a portion of his re- 
marks upon the means of producing good crops 
without manure, or with little manure; and though 
our lands at the present time require more aid from 
the manure heap than Mr E. thought his might de- 
mand, yet his leading idea, that much stirring of 
the land has similar effects to those produced by 
manure, is undoubtedly sound and worthy of re- 
membrance :-— 

“TI propose to set before the reader the way of 
mending our poor land and raising crops either 
without any dung at all, or if any be applied, it 
shall be in a small quantity, that the expense will 
be but little, compared with the common way of 
husbandry. 

In this undertaking T pretend to no other merit 
than that— 

1. To explain the doctrine or principles of Mr 
Tull, in such a manner as to be open to any com- 
mon understanding. 

2. To offer such reasons and proofs for the sup- 
port of these principles, as will naturally occur. 

3. To direct to the performance of the work 
with instruments less intricate, more plain, cheap, 
and commodious, than those used and described by 
Mr Tull. 

The only way we have to enrich the land, is by 
dung, or by tillage separately, or by both of them 
together. It is performed by dividing the earth 
into many parts, or as the common way of speaking, 
it is done by making the ground mellow and soft, 
so that the roots may freely pass and find their 
proper nourishment. The more mellow and fine 
the earth is made, the more roots will be sent out 
from corn or whatever is sowed or planted in such 
mellow land, and the more soft and mellow the 
ground is made, there will be not only more roots, 
but they will be longer and extend farther, so that 
the corn, turnip, carrot, or whatever plant it is, 
will receive so much the more nourishment, and 
consequently grow so much the bigger and better. 
Dung, or any other manure, divides the ground, 
sets the parts at a distance, and so gives a free pas- 
sage to the roots of plants. In this action the 
salts in dung hath much the same operation and 
effect as leaven or emptyings hath on dough; it 
makes it rise, makes it light, that is, sets the parts 
ata distance. If nothing be done to divide the 
parts, and make the ground mellow by plowing, or 
dung, or both, no crop can be expected. Sow or 
plant upon untilled land, which is hard and unculti- 
vated, no corn will grow. If the earth can be as 
well divided and made as mellow by plowing, dig- 











ging or hoeing, why should not tillage do without 


dung—provided the tillage be equal or in propor- | | let it lie in this state a fortnight or three weeks, 
tion todung? To do this in the common way of | then with the plow turn up the two furrows to the 
repeated plain plowing and harrowing, would be | ridge ; ; Stay about as long as before, and turn the 
too much charge and labor; for Mr Tull said, that | two furrows off from the ridge again; the oftener 
three times plain plowing did only prepare the land | this is repeated, 60 much the better: we ordinarily 
for tillage. There is a way by tillage alone, with- | ‘do it but four times ; ; but seven times will do better. 
out dung, to make the land fine and mellow, and | When the plants grow larger, you must ke ep the 
this way is cheap and effectual ; is done in the fol- | plow ata greater distance; for if you plow as near 
Jowing manner ; ; the plants as when they are small, you will cut off 
First, plow your ground plain, and plow it deep; | too many roots. 
if you have no dung, you must have the more loose You must hoe between the rows of carrots with 
mellow earth: when it is thus plowed, harrow it | a narrow hand hoe, to ki!] the weeds; and to till 
well with an iron tooth harrow, let it ie a fortnight, | the ground between the rows, you must mind to 
exposed to the sun, air and dews, then plow it into | | di ig deop. 
ridges; to every ridge there must be eight furrows | Turnips, and whatever is planted in a single 
of the plain plowing, two furrows covered, four | line or row, must be tended with a hand hoe while 
plowed, and two left open; so that in ridge plow- | the plants are young, and ‘till all the weeds are 
ing the team and plow travels but half so far as in | destroyed so that you may use the plow. I have 
plain plowing : ridge plowing will cost but half so been obliged to enter into the practical part of this 
rouch as plain plowing. | sort of husbandry, without which I should not be 
I suppose I need not give any particular direc- |able to explain the principles, or doctrinal part, as 
tions concerning plowing the Jand into ridges, eve- | | proposed under the first head. 
ry plowman understands this, or if he doth not, he 1. This way of tilling land makes it exceeding 
may soon learn it of them that do. When it is| fine, soft and mellow beyond what you would im- 
thus plowed into ridges, it is prepared to plant with |agine: this, we have shewed already, is one thing 
pe or cabbages, carrots, or whee else you see | requisite and needful, 
fitto plant. In whet manner, ard with what 3 a. | * Ry this tillage we open such clods and parts 
struments the seeds of wheat, turnips, or cabbages lof earth as never were opened before, and conse- 
are to be planted, I shall describe under the third ‘quently never was touched by any rout; its whole 
head. I shall only add in this place that the wheat | nourishing virtue remains entire: in short, it is new 
is to be planted intwo rows on the middle of the|land. Every one knows what new land will do 
ridge, the rows to be at ten inches distance; the | before its native and original strength and vigor is 
cabbages and turnips in one row on the middle of | consumed and exhausted by the roots of corn and 
the ridge the turnips at six inches dietance from lother plants. Thue this sort of tillage doth, in a 
each other, cabbages at a foot and a half, or two) degree, furnish us with new land. In this way 
feet distance ; carrots are to be planted in two rows | old things become new. 
at ten inches distance ; that is, the space between! 3%. In this way of tillage we entirely destroy and 
the rows is to be ten inches, the carrots to be | extirpate all weeds and grass, yea, oven that stub- 
planted at six inches distance one from the other, born grass called blue grass, which is so hurtful to 
as they stand in the line or row. | Corn : by which a whole crop is frequently almost 
The reader will observe, that as yet there is no | | destroyed. This grass by many is called Dutch 
more tillage applied to the land than what is com-| grass; and probably that grass in England there 
mon and usual in our ordinary way of husbandry. | called Couch grass, may be the same, and miscalled 
Now, what follows, is that in which the art and/here Dutch, from a resemblance or likeness of 
mystery doth consist; and when it is described and | sound—their farmers making the same complaint 
set before you, will appear so simple, so little, so | of it as ours do here. The destruction of weeds 
mean, that it will be to you, as Go wash in Jordan | and grass is of great advantage in tillage. Weeds 
was to Naaman the Syrian. Suppose it be turnips, | very much exhaust the land, hinder and damnify 
cabbage or carrots planted in the spring, (for as to }the crop: the more these robbers are destroyed, 
what relates to wueat, the golden grain, I propose} the more nourishment there is for corn. 
to treat of that distinctly by itself,,—as soon as!’ tepeated piowing tm land that is too light, and 
your cabbages and turnips can be seen, weed them | the pores too large, will settle it down and close it 
with a smal! hand-hoe. ‘The carrots for the first | together, contract and Jessen the pores, as well as 
time must be weeded with the fingers; this is te-| raise the heavy land and enlarge its pores. This 
dious work ; when this is done, and the plants a| seeming contradiction, this blowing hot and cold 
little grown so ae to be plainly seen, then take one | out of the same mouth, may be well enough recon- 
yoke of oxen, a long yoke, so lung that one ox may | ciled, and accounted for ina philosophical manner ; 
go.in one furrow, and the other ox in the other, | but solong as experience shows that all this is 
and the ridge between, in the same manner as we | true, it will be to no advantage to the farmer to 
plow Indian corn; and witha common ox plow, say more about it; nor should I have entered so 
turn off a furrow from the ridge, coming as close | far into the philosophy of tillage as I have done, 
to the plants as you can, and not plow them up; were it not necessary for a practical farmer to un- 
you may come within two or three inches, if the derstand it so far as to make a judgment, and see 
oxen and plow are good. Thus take off a furrow into the reason of this new kind of tillage and 
from each side of every ridge till all is plowed; farming; and this is the more needful, as there isa 
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prejudice in men’s minds against what is new, or at 
least what men suppose to be new, 

I will here give such reasons and proofs for the 
support of the principles of tillage above described, 
as did occur upon the one year’s trial which I made. 

After my land was prepared and plowed into 
ridges, it was planted with cabbages, carrots, tur- 
nips, onions and beets, and a furrow plowed off 
from each side of the ridge, and then plowed on; 
and this being repeated four or five times from 
spring to fall, the event was, the weeds were killed, 
the ground grew fine and mellow, clods and knots 
broken and reduced to dust; the plants put out nu- 
merous roots, spread and grew very finely; all the 
ground was mellow, not only the furrows which 
were plowed, but also the comb or ridge in the 
middle, as it was narrow and so exposed to the air 
and dew on three sides, it was struck through, 
grew mellow, and received as much advantage by 
the tillage as that part of the ridge which was 
plowed off and on. “The Jand being plowed deep, 
there was a great quantity of fine earth prepared 
to receive the dews and salts of the air, aud suffi- 
cient room for the roots to spread and branch out 
on all sides, so that every thing grew apace and 
were large, although there was no dung applied: 
the same land would produce im the ordinary way, 
carrots no bigger than a common candle; in this 
there were many eight, ten, aml some twelve in- 
ches in circuinference; they were so large, that 
three ridges of fifteen rods long each, two rows on 
a ridge, produced more than twenty bushels; so 
an whole acre’s product, yielding in the same pro- 
portion, would be two hundred and thirty bushels ; 
had the three ridges yielded no more than twen- | 
ty bushels, besides the orenter increase of the crop. | 
it ig done cheap and with more ease, as the horse | 
plow performs the work with more expedition than 
it can be done by hand, so it is done much better 
for the present crop, and also mends and enricheth 
the land, and prepares it for future improvement. 
It is easier this way, to raise five bushels of car- 
rots than one in the common way. I also tried 
this inethod of tillage with turnips planted ina 
single row ; by the middle of June they were sur- 
prisingly large; as I did not weigh or measure 
them, I am not able to give a perfect account of 
them. 





GREEN FEED IN ‘THE SPRING, 


Many farmers in the vicinity of this city whose 
pastures are poor, feel the- want of a more succu- 
lent food for milch cows in the month of May than 
can ordinarily be obtained. ‘T'wo or three years 
ago, we heard the question started, whether winter 
rye might not be profitably resorted to for supply- 
ing this deficiency. Neitiet the. inquirer nor we 
could see any reason why this grain might not 
well be employed for the purpose in question. We 
have not forgotten the matter, and it is in our pre- 
sent plans to sow rye among Indian corn next Ju- 
ly, where we shall cultivate without hill, and in 
the following spring feed on soil with the rye — 
That the course promises success, is rendered pro- 
bable by the following paragraphs taken from a 
prize essay, by Matthew M. Milburn, contained in 
vol. ii, part 2, of the Journal of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England: 


“Jt is the intention of the writer now to state 
his experience, and offer his recommendation of a 
crop embracing several advantages peculiar to it- 


its growth. It is intended to intervene between 
the last crop of the four-course system, which is 
generally wheat, and to be eaten, and the land 
plowed and worked for a crop of turnips, It is 
equally applicable to all kinds of rotations, and 
would well precede a fallow or acrop of rape. 
As it is generally upon farms where the four-course 
system is pursued, that spring feed is most wanted, 
the writer will confine his observations to that ro- 
tation. 

“So soon as the wheat is cut in the autumn, the 
plow should be set to work. This may be done 
even before it is carted, during the mornings of 
harvest. A single plowing is given, and a very 
slight dressing of any kind of short manure. In 
some cases where the farmer lays on his manure 
in the autumn, for turnips the ensuing year, it 
might be better to lay it on before the plowing. It 
should be remembered that the slight dressing 
should not all be considered as given to the rye; 
in reality it becomes incorporated with the soil, 
and more intimately mixed with ‘it than by the or- 
dinary mode of spreading it on in the autumn, and 
any part of it which the rye may abstract, will be 
more than compensated by the droppings of the 
stock, and the carbonic acid gas which they evolve 
while consuming it; and which the soil more readi- 
ly absorbs in the spring than in any other part of 
the year, evaporation going on at that period toa 
much’smaller extent than in any other. 

The seed must be sown upon the plow-seam 
broadcast, at the rate of 2 1-2 bushels per acre, and 
if of that year’s growth so much the better, as it 
is earlier and more certain of germination. To 
this a peck of rape seed per acre should be added, 
for although the latter is not able to stand a win- 
ter when the frost sets in early and severe, in many 
cases’ it will get sufficiently vigorous to resist any 
ordinary frost, and will much improve the feed in 
the spring. Should the rape not be sown, a peck 
of winter tares per acre will improve the feed, or 
an additional peck of rye may be added; as a ful- 
ler ‘bite and excited growth in its early stages will 
be secured—a point gained when wanted to de- 
pasture, although it might be injurious if sown for 
a crop. 

In cultivating rye as feed, there need be no 
fears entertained of its becoming ‘winter proud,’ 
for as that only affects the ears of the corn, it is a 
circumstance of no importance, and therefore the 
earlier it is sown the better able it is to resist the 
early frosts, as well as having a better cover and 
more feed when wanted. When sown it should 
be thoroughly harrowed, but not rolled—a double 
with a pair of fine harrows: is sufficient, and the 
surface weeds should be gathered off, or the whole 
raked with the hand, which will more efficiently 
cover the seed. An advantage is gained to the 
soil by this plowing, which cannot be obtained 
when the land is sown with the vetches. The an- 
nual weeds on the old surface are prevented from 
running to seed, and a new surface is. exposed to 
the air and frost. 

The rye will be fit for consuming the last week 
in March or the first in April, or if allowed to re- 
main until the: middle of the latter month, it will 
carry @ greater quantity of stock. After it is tho- 
roughly eaten up, it should be freed, and by the 
first week in May will afford another pasture of 
fine young nutritious feed; at least, in ordinary 
seasons. It is bad management, though sometimes 








self. It is that of rye, eaten in the early stages of 


_ the seed-stalk begins to shoot, for in that case it 
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will become much less palatable and useful. By 
consuming it young it is much more valuable, and 
the succession crop equally so as the first. 

The second crop being consumed, the plow 
must be put into operation, and the soil prepared 
for the succeeding crop; and the advantage of its 
cultivation—by no means a small one—is, that it 
interferes with no other crop. 

Rye has the decided advantage of being capable 
of resisting any conceivable degree of frost, and 
when even the hardy wheat is carried off by an un- 
genial season, it will escape injury, and even thrive. 
At this time (Feb. 21, 1840,) the writer has a plot 
growing for feed, which would now afford more 
eating than almost any mixture of artificial grasses 
in the middle of April, and that ona thin light soil 
not worth more to rent than 25s. per acre. 

It should be remembered that this interferes with 
no operation of husbandry, and prevents no crop, 
so that no rent of land or other extras are to be 
reckoned—the plowings would be nearly the same 
if the rye were not sown. Nothing is better re- 
lished by stock at the season when it is intended 
to be used; a guide by no means unsafe as to its 
nutritious qualities, and which is borne ont by the 
condition of the stock feeding on it. 

To recapitulate the advantages of its cultivation : 

1. Provision of excellent green food is made at 
a season of the year when of al] others it is most 
wanted, 

2. It is produced without sacrificing any portion 
of the usual rotations pursued on a farm, and with 
little extra labor, nor does it interfere with the 
management of any preceding or succeeding crops. 

3. It will grow on any soil, but is especially 
calculated for poor loose sand, when evervy other 
green esculent is more or less uncertain. 

4. It will bear any degree of frost to which our 
climate is subject, and is sufficiently hardy to defy 
the effects of the coldest situations in the country, 
being there cultivated instead of wheat for a corn 
crop necessity. 

5. It is as inexpensive or more so than any grass 
or leguminous plant. 

6. It is readily consumed by stock, especially 
young animals, 

7. It improves rather than deteriorate the soil 
upon which it is grown. 





TO PREVENT THE GIRDLING OF TREES 
BY MICE IN WINTER. 


We find the following paper among the Memoirs 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, pub- 
lished in 1810 :— 


To the Hon, John Lowell, Esqg.—Sin—tThe very 
great destruction of fruit trees, occasioned by mice 
and moles, during the winters of the two or three 
last years, has made it an object of the utmost im- 
portance to discover the best means of preventing 
the mischief, or to invent a remedy for the evil, 
after it has taken place. So prodigiously have 
these pernicious vermin multiplied of late, in some 
places, as to threaten the destruction not only of 
fruit trees, but also of forest trees, and the grass 
of our best mowing fields. During the winter of 
1808 and 1809, they were known in some cases to 
attack a whole copse of small trees, leaving scarce- 
ly one ungirdled ; and in many mowing fields, to 
gutter almost the whole surfaee of the ground, for 
acres together, with their burrows and paths. In- 
stead of molesting only the small trees in our or- 





practiced, to allow the rye to remain uneaten until 


chards, as usual, they have of late completely gir- 
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dled apple trees, in some instances, of nearly three 
feet in circumference, and destroyed them. 


As this mischief is seldom done but in the se-|then covered it over an inch or sore thick with. 


verity of winter, when these vermin are driven to 
the roots of the trees for shelter, and are deprived 
of their ordinary subsistence by the frostand snow, 
the most effectual way to prevent their injury is, 


| 


‘respects as I had done the lower. In this manner 
I placed six scions al] round the body of the tree ; 


| Forsaith’s composition, and hoed the dirt up all 
round the roots of the tree to keep it moist. 

The tree did not put out its leaves so soon, nor 
| 80 vigorously at first, as the other trees; but by 





_of the agriculturist, in the fact of the immense loss 
sustained by him, in permitting the urine of his 
stock to go to waste—a truth which we think 
should make him seriously consider upon the pro- 
| priety of adopting some practicable plan, by which 
it may be saved, and made to contribute to the 


| fructification of his soil. As most stables and 


in the month of November, just before the winter | the middle of summer it flourished very well, and | barnyards are constructed, the major part of all 
sets in, to clear away all the rubbish and furze | in the fall there was no apparent difference be-| liquid manures are now lost to the owners; but by 


from around the roote of young trees, leaving the 


| tween it and the surrounding trees. It bore some 


ja little attention in hauling loam and Jeaves into 


ground bare, and then to put a coat of dry aslies | fruit the last year, and is now covered with young | tie latter, and giving the proper form to them, @ 
all around, The roots of the tree then affording | fruit, and appears as healthy and flourishing &8| very large proportion of that made by the cattle 


them no shelter above ground, and they having a 
natural aversion to burrowing in ashes, they will 
be driven for shelter to some other place, and your 
trees will thereby in a great measure be preserved 


from their mischief. The ashes also will abun- | the six scions had taken, and grown to the size of | 


dantly compensate you for the trouble and expense, 
causing your trees the year following to thrive and 
flourish exceedingly. 

Another method of some use is, in the early part 
of winter, after the first snow, to shovel snow 
around the roots of the trees, and then tread it 
down hard, by which it will freeze, and become 
solid like ice, through which they cannot easily 
penetrate. But this nethod is by no means sure, 
as they will frequently burrow under the ice, and 
sometimes injure the roots underneath, and in the 
least thaw pass up and injure the tree. 

But after the injury has been done, and your 
tree has been completely girdled, and all the bark 
eaten off round the tree to the hard wood, I know 
of but one remedy, to preserve the tree alive, al- 
though many experiments have been tried. A 
tree girdled in this manner, having no means of 
conveying the sap and nourishment from the roots 
up into the body and branches above, must wither 
and die. The usual way among farmers is, in 
such cases, to dig up the trees and set out new 
ones. Sometimes they are cut off and headed 
down below the place eaten, and new wood, in 
length of time, will shoot out and make a second 
tree, 

But it occurred to me that if any artificial way 
could be discovered to renew or make a communi- 
cation of the circulating vessels of the lower sec- 
tions of the bark and sap eaten off, with the upper, 
so as to convey up the juices and nourishment from 
the roots into the branches, the tree might be made 
to live and flourish. 

Accordingly choosing a fine thrifty tree, about 
twelve inches in circumference, as soon as the 
snow was off the ground in the spring, which had 
been completely girdled by the mice, and all the 
bark eaten off all round to the hard wood, more 
than four inches wide, like a belt; I took a sharp 
knife and evened the edges of the lower and up- 
per circle of the bark eaten off; then took a scion 
from the tree, about the bigness of a pipe stem, 
and an inch longer at each end than the space 
where the bark had been eaten off around the tree, 
split the scion lengthwise, and shaved the split 
side down, so as to fit to the body of the tree, be- 
ing very careful not to disturb the bark of the sci- 
on; then cutting away the lower circle until it 
came to fresh bark, made a perpendicular slit one 
inch down towards the root of the tree, then crossed 
this at the bottom with a horizontal slit, half an 
inch on each side,as in budding; then gently 
peeled up the bark on each side, and fitted the low- 
er end of the scion in, and squeezed the bark down 
around it; then fitted the upper end of the scion 
into the upper circle of the bark eaten off, in all 


j*ny tree in the garden. 

Tn the fall of the year after this operation, | 
opened the roots of this tree, and tore away the 
| plaster, and to my surprise, I found that four of 


|nearly an inch in diameter. The other two did not 
| take, by which means the tree is a little flat on one 
|side, I lately opened the tree again, and have 
found that it will soon be covered with bark again, 
except the side where the scions did not take. 
This experiment I have known to have been 
tried several times since with equal success. Mr 
Isaac Davis, of Roxbury, a very intelligent and re- 
spectable farmer, in the spring of the year 1809, 
treated in the same manner a large epple tree, of 
more than twentyseven inches im circumference, 
which had been eaten off all around for a space of 
more than four ‘inches. The tree flourished, and 


great abundance of fruit ; and is extremely thrifty, 
having recently examined it for the purpose of as- 
certaining its present state. Mr Davis made use 
of common clay mortar in his experiment, instead 
of Forsaith’s composition, which he thinks answers 
as good a purpose. 

Knowing, sir, the interest you feel in every 
thing that tends to improvement in agriculture and 
husbandry, | have taken the liberty to address-to 
you the aforegoing experiments and observations, 
which, if in your opinion should be deemed of pub- 
lic utility, you are requested to communicate in 
any manner you think most useful to society. 

I am, with the highest sentiments of respect, 

Your nist ob’t and very humble serv’t, 
LUTHER RICHARDSON. 
Roxbury, June 10, 1810. 


VALUE OF URINE AS A MANURE. 


To show the fertilizing effects of urine as a ma- 
nure, Sir John Sinclair says : 


“Every sort of urine contains the essential ele 
|ments of vegetables ina state of solution. The 
jurine of a horse being so much lighter, would be 
more valuable than its dung, if both must be con- 
veyed to any distance. ‘The urine of six cows or 
| horses, will enrich « quantity of earth sufficient to 
top-dress one English acre of grass Jand; and as 
it would require 4/. worth of dung to porform the 
same operation, the urine of a cow or horse is werth 
about 12 shillings per annum, allowing 8 shillings 
per acre as the expense of preparing the compost. 
The advantages of irrigating grass Jands with cow 
urine, almost exceeds belief. Mr Harley, of Glas- 
gow, who keeps a large dairy in that town, by 
using Cow urine, cults some small fields of grass six 
times ; and the average of each cutting is 15 inches 
in length.” 








This fact furnishes strong proof, from the very 
best source, of the great value of urine as manure, 
and it suggests a most striking truth to the mind 





bore fruit the last year, and is now covered with a| 


| would be absorbed, and thus preserved for the pur- 
| Poses of the spring crops.—Amer, Far. 


| 


From the Albany Cultivator. 


CUTTING UP CORN. 

Messrs. Gaylord & Tucker—It has been the 
practice of most farmers fora few years past, to 
cut up their corn at the bottom, and stack it in the 
field. ButI find there is a difference in the mode 
of doing it. Now I will give you and your readers 
the manner in which we do it. Two of us take 
five rows, and commence cutting; when we get an 
armfull, we set it up on the middle row, around a 
hill which is left standing, to make the stack, nev- 
er Jaying it down at all: when the stack is made 
of sufficient size, we take a band of straw, turn the 
tops down, and bind around it, and it is done. We 
are convinced that we'can cut up a field of corn in 
this way inless time than we can in topping, bind- 
ing and stacking it inthe old way. Where we 
eut it up and lay it down in bundles, and then have 
to go and bind them, and draw them together to 
stack, we have found it to be an ugly and tedious 
job ; besides it takes about double the time and la- 
bor to do it. Asto the economy of cutting up 
corn, I think there are few farmers that will ques- 
tion that point: the abundance of cattle fodder 
which is saved, is enough to induce any farmer to 
do it; besides this, we have the ground clear for 
the spring crop. 1 know there are some farmers 
who object to this manner of curing corn, on the 
ground that corn gets ripe better when topped than 
when cut up at the bottom. Now asto that I think 
that the majority of farmers will bear me out in 
saying that corn cut up atthe bottem will ripen 
better, be sounder and heavier corn than in any 
other way in which it can be cured. 

Talking, a short time siace, with @ practical far- 
merand gardener of this place, (Leman Stone, 
Esq.,) he said, “that corn may be cut up a great 
dea) earlier in the season than most people think,” 
for he says “as quick as the kernel begins to grow 
hard in the centre, it will do to cut up, and then 
the stalk which is green will retain the juice, which 
is carried to the ear, and both the ear and the stalk 
are preserved in a much better condition than 
when the stalk is left to dry up before it is cut up.” 

If you or any of your correspondents have a bet- 
ter way of cutting up corn than this, I wish you 
would give it to us through the columns of the Cul- 
tivator. Yours, with respect, 

LEVI DURAND. 

Derby, Conn., Sept. 25, 1841. 





To Preserve the Wood of Wheel Work. Let the 
wood remain a while in water in which alum, cop- 
peras, or other salt has been dissolved. Boiling 
the spokes of wheels a while in vitriol water, will 
secure them from decay where they enter the hubs. 
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For the N. E. Farmer. 


MUCK, ONCE MORE AND AGAIN. 


Mr Eorror—Thinking vou might like a little | 
variety in your standing dish, muck, like the Irish- 
man, who for the sake of variety, ate his big pota- | 
toes one day and his smal! ones the next, I propose | 
to give you a mess of small ones, hoping you will 
relish them, after the big “gun from Muckiana.” 

Last spring | thought I would try the value of 
muck upon potatoes, in asmall way. I put on 
‘three carts full of muck, which was taken from the | 
swamp the last of August, 1840, and laid exposed | 
tothe frost during the winter. This was applied 
to four rows through the piece, putting a common 
shovel full to the hill; the next four rows on one 
side, ] put in the same quantity of strong manure 
from the barn cellar; on the other side, four rows | 
were planted upon straw upon which the calves had 
Jain for several weeks. The twelve rows were 
planted with the same kind of potatoes, and the_ 
same quantity put in each row: they were all cul-| 
tivated alike | 

When the potatoes came up, and during the sum- 
mer, the vines or tops looked as if this muck was’nt | 
—to use a homely Yankeeism—* what it is erack’d | 
up to be” by some of the agricultural papers; but} 
upon digging them, the four rows upon the muck | 
yielded more than those upon the barn manure, and | 
they were of more uniform size and better quality. | 
The four rows upon the straw produced the great- | 
est quantity, but they were not so uniform in their | 
size as those upon tlhe muck, some of them being | 
quite large and of very irregular shape, and many | 
quite small. AN ESSEX FARMER. | 


NEW AGRIGULTURAL IMPLEMENT. 
A plow has beén recently invented by Herrick 
Aiken, of Franklin} N. H., for making ditches for 
fences on prairie Ifinds, also for draining wet Jands. 
The one he has*put into operation makes a diteh 
three feet at the top, two feet at the bottom, and 
two feet deep, carrying the earth upon the land 
half a foot in the clear from the edge of the ditch. 
It is seventeen feet long, four and a half feet wide, 
and four feet high, weighing seventeen hundred 
pounds. It can be drawn by twentyfive yoke of 
cattle, and makes a ditch at the same rate that a 
common plow makes a furrow; or it can be drawn 
by two yoke of cattle with a grapple and blocks, 
half a mile or more per day, with one man to drive, 
as the plow needs no tending or guiding. The 
various parts are firmly riveted and bolted together, 
forming but one piece, like the common plow, and 
it is no more liable to get out of order. It is call- 
ed a plow, because it performs the work in a simi- 
lar manner, although it bears no resemblance to a 
plow, excepting the mould-board, The same con- 
struction can be varied to any size required. One 
could be made to cut fonr, five or six feet wide, and 
a proportionable width and depth, and carrying the 

earth a foot or more from the edge of the ditch. 

HERRICK AIKEN. 

Franklin, NV. H., Nov. 11, 1841. 


{(Mr Aiken’s model of the implement above 
described, we have examined with some attention, 
and believe that in the rocky soi's and small enclo- 
sures of New England, it will be of little service ; 
but on the prairies of the West, for throwing up 
enclosures around sections of land and for drain- 
ing the low and wet spots, it will be found very 
serviceable.—Eb. 
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THE LARGEST SQUASHES YET. 
It is stated in the New England Farmer, on the 


authority of a gentleman who saw them, that there 
were exhibited at Northampton, Mass., a few days 


since, two squashes, one of which weighed 202 


pounds, and the other 180 pounds. 

These are indeed most extraordinary vegetables, 
and we think the grower of them would do goo 
service, were he to favor the public with a paper 
upon the subject of their particular variety and 
mode of cultivation, Inthe treatment of the lat- 
ter part of this duty he should state the acreable 
quantity and kind of manure; how far distant the 
hills were; the kind of soil and subsoil in which 
they were grown, as well as the number of times 
they were worked, the mode of working them, and 
the number grown on a vine. 

When the fact is considered that these two pump- 
kins (squashes, sir,) afford full feed for a cow 6 1-4 
days, we are sure too much importance cannot be 
attributed to their value as cattle feed, and we are 
as certain that every pains ought to be taken to in- 
troduce them into general culture. If the seed 
could be disseminated throughout the country, and 
the proper pains were taken to do justice to their 
cultivation, immense profits would be derived from 
the increased quantity of butter and milk that 
would be yielded. 


As the session of Congress is now at hand, we 
most respectfully suggest to the public-spirited 
gentleman at the head of the Patent Office, the 
propriety of procuring some of the seed for distri- 
bution through the members of Congress. That 
appeuring to us the most eligible mode of effecting 
our object, we throw ourself upon his indulgence 
to excuse us for making the suggestion.—/merican 
Farmer. 


The report of these mammoth squashes which 
we originally inserted, has been confirmed by the 
Northampton papers. And we should be very 
happy to receive from Mr G. Cook and Col. Pat- 
ridge, an account of the process by which they ob- 
tained these huge vegetables. ‘The largest of these 
squashes was purchased by Dr Blanden, of South 
Carolina, and sent to a friend of his in that State. 
—Ep, N. E. F. 


COUGH IN PIGS. 


A correspondent in Charleston, apprises us of 
the loss of several Berkshire pigs by a dry husking 
cough, which does not affect their appetite. He 
seems to think, from the circumstance of several 
of his other pigs having taken the cough also, that 
it is contagious. Having lost several with the same 
disease, we were under the same impression ; but 
it has been suggested to us, that from the circuin- 
stance of the hogs running in a yard, and probably 
exposed to the alternations of the weather, that the 
disease takes its origin in a heavy cold, the which 
settling upon their lungs, has given them the dry 
husking cough which he describes. He says that 
he has tried sulphur, charcoal, ley and salt with 
their food. Now this, it is also intimated by a 
friend who has some knowledge of such matters, 
would have been/all very well, provided the pigs 
have had the advantage of a dry warm sty, covered 
from the weather, but while running in the yard, 
and of course subject to the influence of the chan- 
ges of weather, the administration of sulphur was 
any thing else than advisable, as from its known 
tendency to open the pores, it served but to in- 





, crease the susceptibility of the animals to the ef- 
fects uf the cold already contracted, and to retard 
| rather than effect its cure. 

| On the first discovery of the cough, he should 
| have removed them from the yard to a dry, warm 
| pen, provided with an apartment to sleep on ele- 
vated a few inches from the floor, so as to secure 
|them against the dampness incident to feeding. 
| Their sleeping bunk should have been provided, 
‘every few days, with fresh straw, hay, shavings or 
leaves. Added to this, their food should have been 
| of a cooling nature, and after bleeding them from 
| the tail or ears, he should have given thema de- 
'coction of garlic boiled in milk, to be mixed with, 
| say to each, half a gill of flaxseed, sweetened with 
| molasses or honey in their food, (which should be 
a soft, warm mash, made of some kind of meal) 
| three times a Cay, allowing them also a good sup- 
ply of fresh water. 








This is deemed the proper course of treatment 
that ought to have been pursued, and we will re- 
peat what we have said in the previous part of this 
article, that a dry pen and comfortable clean lodg- 
ing are indispensably necessary to a hog when 
confined. There is, perhaps, no animal that more 
delights in rooting in the mud, when at large, nei- 
ther is there one which instinctively shows a grea- 
ter desire to seek shelter from the inclemency of 
the weather, or to repose where they will be pro- 
tected from its influence through the night. His 
instinct should, then, teach us, when our interest 
induces us to curtail him of his liberty, to do that 
for him which he would do himself, had we not de- 
prived him of the power of action.—.dmer. Far. 


ROCK AND SEA WEEDS AS MANURES. 


The following is from an address by ex-Govern- 
or Hill, of New Hampshire, before the Kennebec 
Agricultural Society : 


“ Fortyfive years ago—as long as I can well re- 
member—my father occupied a little farm seven 
miles out of Boston, being the parental premises of 
the first Hills settled in that part of Cambridge long 
known as the parish of Menotomy. I passed the 
place a few weeks ago;—it is now beautiful, as 
are all the garden farms around Boston. The 
abundant crops taken from much of this ground— 
the productive apple and peach orchards—every 
species of tree, plant and vegetable growing ona 
magnificent scale, and two, three and sometimes 
four crops produced in the same year upon the 
same gronnd, My father before I was ten years 
old, left this ground and moved further into the 
country. The lot adjacent to the house which he 
occupied embraced only eight acres, saving a pas- 
ture upon the rocky hill a mile distant, in which 
was a broken up field, and an acre or two of salt 
marsh on Charles river: these eight acres were all 
the land he cultivated. Not over three acres were 
annually under the plow, and the five remaining 
acres in grass filled well a forty foot barn, so that 
often times the salt hay and corn stuff remained to 
be stacked in the open air. It was then a new 
thing to make use of rock and sea weed as manure. 
The experiment in that neighborhood was first 
made on these eight acres as many as fortyeight 
years ago, to which my recollection just reaches. 
The rock weed was brought from the islands in 
Boston bay, gathered upon their rocky shores, con- 
veyed to Medford ina fisherman’s lighter, carted 
thence about two miles, and spread so as to cover 





the surface of the grass ground. A_ neighboring 
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gentleman of an older generation, had a lot of near- 
ly the same size alongside of those eight acres: 
he condemned decidedly the experiment of his 
younger neighbor: the rock weed had certainly 
destroyed the crop, he said, for one year, and proba- 
bly the land would suffer for many years: this was 
said at the time of the old election in Massachu- 
setts, the last Wednesday in May, when the whole 
neighborhood had a holiday in hunting crows, 
blackbirds and bobolinkhorns, and when the grass 
in neither field had started much ahead. In the 
course of the next month the difference was seen— 
a dark, deep green covering of clover, herds grass 
and red-top, springing up where the rock weed was 
spread, fit to mow on the fourth of July; while on 
the other side of the fence the yellow dew grass 
with scarce a head of the cultivated grasses, stood 
as different in stature as if the one lot belonged to 
the kingdom of Brobdignag, and the other was in 
the territory of His Majesty of Lilliput. “Capt’n 
Stephen,” as the man in a multitude of the same 


name was called by his christian name—Captain | 


Stephen, who gained reputation enough in the war 
of the Revolution, to become a ‘train band Cap- 
tain’ of a militia company dressed in uniform and 


in the shape of a milk-pan. I have also so shaped 
the ground under my hog pens, that the liquid part 
of the manure wil] rather tend to the centre of the 
yard. From a bank where! could not plow, I have 
carted loom and spread upon the bottom of the 
yard and under the floor of the pens, (which I never 








suffer to be fastened down with nails,) to the depth 
of about 21-2 feet. One other little concern I 
have attended to—a wheel barrow. This may be 
thought a very insignificant affair, but it isa mighty 
affair, nutwithstanding—for manure is the founda- 
tion of the wealth of nations. No farmer should 
be without a wheel barrow; itis avery convenient 
thing for many purposes, and a farmer who has one 
can constantly increase his manure. Swine that 
are shut up in pens or yards, should be daily fur- 
nished with a quantity of some kind of matter to 
manulacture into manure. The hands of Farme 
Thrifty, [ can assure you, move the wheel b 


sink spout. 
Every farmer may find materials more or less 
which may be either carted to the barn yard, the 








FEEDING IIAY TO SHEEP. 


IT am located in avery hilly country, and of 
course my system of farming is various, but my 
intention is ultimately to confine myself to raising 
fine wool. I have tried many ways of feeding 
sheep on hay. I have spread it on the ground, 
which I consider the most slovenly and wastely. I 
have fed in board boxes or racks, made about 2 }-2 
feet wide and from 12 to 16 feet long, with a roof 
to keep the hay dry; they are made of boards 
about 1 foot or 15 inches wide, nailed on 4 inch 
scantlings in each corner; the bottom board to 
stand on the ground; the next course to be nailed 
on 8 inches above, leaving that space all round the 
box for the sheep to put their heads through to the 
hay ; but they will waste considerable hay fed in 
this way, if they are fed all they will eat. Forthe 


"| last two winters I have let my sheep run to the 


: a | stacks, which may appear to be very wasteful and 
more or less every day. It is often troublesome | 


to yoke the oxen every time we wish to add a little | practical effect 
to the hog sty or to the compost heap under the build a “ 


slovenly, in theory, but I do not find it so in its 
owing to the manner in which I 
y stacks. In the first place, I take a pole 
about five inches in diameter at the butt and about 
three at the top; blue ash is the best. I set this 
about 2 J-2 feet in the ground and stamp the dirt 








"wll? : - si : ; ‘ 
called the ‘ Menotomy F oe ie at = enn oy pr ss we a There is nota farm | gy around it ; let it be long enough to project 
at their head to quell the Shays rebellion a out the | in the § tate of Maine which does not contain more | about three feet above the top of the stack, for con- 
year 1786, might be a good soldier, and was ac- jor less of rich black earth, muck, &c., and the far- | venience of the stacker in topping off; then take 4 
Ree . 3 ' g off; the 

knowledged to be, but an indifferent officer—but | mer who does not collect this precious treasure, |p) ks about 18 inches high, sawed off a log about 
was probably a still more indifferent farmer. The | must be stupid enongh. Even common dirt spread | 18 inches in diameter : place them around the pole 

. : | | . . ’ ’ 
lend Gesevibad pe onthe im pene nanep “ aan oath 9 the bottoms of barn and hog yards, under the | and on those blocks build a rail pen only three 
mains in the possession of the same family line, as | floors of hog styes, hovels, stables, &c. will make | jai. hich: cover the ground with raile about 6 or 
does nearly the whole neighborhood; but such! good manure. No good farmer will suffer manure | o diets apart, to keep the hay off the ground, and 

. . . . ‘ ‘ , . ’ ’ . ; . 
has been the improvement on that ground since, | during the suinmer to lie exposed to the weather |: this pen and around the pole, build the stack in 
that it would be impossible a really poor and slo-|and uncovered with loam. Fora cold, stiff, clayey | 41, usual way. I generally put from 2 1-2 to3 
venly farmer should be permitted to remain in the | soil, light upland loam, after lying in the barn-yard | sonbis @ dtnakes We sheep will eat out the hay un- 
‘Flob’ end village, The people at that place are through the winter, is an excellent manure, and| 4, the rails ue ie into the pole, and the stack will 
° a - P . : : | . ‘ e e 7 ’ 
not afraid of injuring their land by the application | for a light dry soil, a clayey loam is just the ma-| ote down the pole, the bottom resting on the 
of manure, which if it is not produced at hand on/| terial. Some materials, such as muck, leaves of | rail pen, until the sheep will eat it all up, with but 
their own premises, or brought from the sea, is| trees, door dung, nnd other substances of woody | little viene Such hes been uty practice ie tle 
purchased in the adjacent city of Boston and cart- | origin, should be carted to a compost yard, (and a years past and I have this summer stacked all my 
ed from seven to ten miles. One hundred dollars | compost yard every farmer certainly should have,) |}. intended for sheep in this manner. My sheep 
worth of manure to an acre, repeated at intervals }and lime should be thoroughly mixed with the | ade Saxony and grade sheep, and I have about 250. 
of every two or three years, is not inthat neighbor- | same. Lime destroys the —s (sourness) which |T have tried various lengths for the blocks to build 
hood considered extravagant ; and the money ex- | such materials contain, and renders them healthy lthe pens on, and find about 18 or 20 inches the 
pended returns to them increased four fold, after | food for plants. Some jow lands are acid in their} most suitable length; larger sheep would need 
: ’ 


defraying the expense of Jabor from the city, where | nature, which renders them unproductive. Now higher blocks. —Albany Cult. 











the manure is derived.” | suppose that lime is. just the thing we should use| 
to sweeten the soil; or if you please, try the €X-| OR RAT YIELD OF CORN—CLOSE PLANT- 
‘ periment of carting upon such kinds of soil, light ING 
From the Maine Farmer. | upland from some bank where you do not wish to| a 


A Scotch farmer residing in the town of Sodus, 


| . 
|plow. In order to manage manure in the most} S or . 
N. Y., informs us that he raised, 


MANURE. | skillful manner, rouch scientific knowledge ~is re- | Wayne county, 

Mr Hotmes—lI will once more speak of the ex-| quired, and this knowledge is opemto all; every | the past season, 400 bushels of Indian corn on four 
cellency of manure. If you will not think me farmer that reads may understands It is the duty , ere of land, notwithstanding the dryness of the 
guilty of egotism, I will mention what I have done ; of every agricultural writer to give his ideas in a | S©@S0n. He attributes his success mainly to his 
myself and what I am now doing. [na communi-! style that may be easily understood by the weakest | Manner of planting, and thinks farmers generally 
cation I wrote a year or two since, I promised that| capacity. Every farmef should feel his own) plant too thinly. His mode is, to plant in rows 8 
if my life and health were spared, I would give an| strength, and endeavor to improve in scientific | feet apart, and drop two gre ~ar Drl place only 15 
example of what ought to be done by farmers in| knowledge, and also employ good common sense, | "ches apart pe the — he variety used is the 
reference to the management of swine. I have| and try experiments with a view to correct theo. | Red Blazed Flint. The soil is sandy loam, and 
now begun to redeem that promise ; have con-| retical errors, | 100 loads of manure were put on the four acres. 
structed a concern, and shal] soon procure all the} Once more, Mr Editor, I will invoke aid from the: The corn was ripened and cut sufficiently early to 
necessary apparatus, and I intend that things shall | strong arm of the government and sue for legisla- | 8°” the ground with wheat.— Genesee Far. 
be so managed, that ten hogs may be fattened with | tive encouragement for the noble science of agri- | a , 
a less amount of labor and fuel than would be re-|culture. Wéill our yeomanry prostrate themselves ‘or New Boots.—A pint of linseed oil, two onn- 
quired to fattentwo hogs by the usual method | before the Hon. members of the legislature, beg-| ces of beeswax, two ounces of spirits of turpentine, 
practiced. The hog is very celebrated for his| ging for a support to that great interest which is | and half an ounce of Burgundy pitch, slowly melt- 
adaptation to the business of manure making, and | the foundation of our national glory and happiness ? | ed together, and then applied to new boots, will 
I think every farmer should endeavor to supply | or will our farmers ere long speak in little sterner | render them water tight without becoming stiff. 
him with materials, and make him earn his living | tones than those of supplication ? /One who has tried it several years, believes that 
and as much more as possible. I have by dig- ‘his shoemaker’s bill has been reduced by it one 
ging, carting, &c., shaped my hog yard somewhat | half. —Jb. 





J. E. ROLFE. 
Rumford, Oct. 1841. 
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CHOICE OF A WIFE. 


Young man, you intend, I suppose, to get married at 
some convenient time. At least, you ought to have 
such an intention, provided you have no bodily infirmi- 
ties or mental or moral obliquities that will probably be 
transmitted to your children, Though if the probabili- 
ty is strong that your children will be constitutionally 
sickly, or that they will inherit from you peculiarly 
strong propensities to intemperance, falsehood, theft, or 
other vices and crimes, you certainly ought never to be 
married. If you have a tolerably sound body and tolera- 
bly good character and disposition, then it is better for 
you and better for society that you should take a partner 
for life, provided you can get a good one, and that you 
have a prospect of being able to give a family comforta- 
But to get a good one, falls not to the Jot 
ofevery man. ‘oo little serious thought is given to 
this subject. Accident or youthful and momentary emo- 
tions are often aliowed to determine who shall be bound 
together by matrimonial cords. And while we admit 
that love—real love—is an important emotion in the bo- 
soms of the married pair, we must call that foolish weak- 
ness which lets any emotion trample upon judgment 
and set its decisions at defiance. You have no other 
bargain to make, so important as that in which you bind 
yourself to a companion for life; and there is no other 
which should claim more serious consideration. Don’t 
yoke yourself for life until you are quite sure that you 
are to have a good mate. The wife does much to make 
or mar the husband's success, 1espectability and useful- 
ness in life. 

The pretty face of one: girl, the sprightliness of anoth- 
er, the wit of a third or the music of a fourth, may please 
your fancy and strongly tempt you to seek to have her 
yours; but do not sell yourself for any one or all of 
these, unless you can get something more and better. 
These in your days of courtship may amuse and satisfy ; 
but afterwards you will want a woman of firm moral prin- 
ciples, of sound common sense, of firm health ,and skilled 
in household affairs; you will want a good wife and a 
good mother. 

Extensive observation and some reflection, leads me 
to think that the following principles and rules: are 
sound, and that the young of both sexes may be bene- 
fited by giving them attention. 

First. In judging as to what the girl’s moral and in- 
tellectual cliaracter will be in after life, take into your 
account not merely what she exhibits now, but also the 
character of her mother. For the moral propensities and 
intellectual capacities are in many instances inherited, 
so that when the girl in process of years comes to have 
the same cares and relations that now surround the 
mother, she will exhibit the same traits—she. will be 
what her mother is. Thisis the general rule, though 
there are many exceptions to it. Other things being 
nearly equal, choose the girl whose parents (especially 
the mother) possess in the highest degree the qualities 
you wish for ina wife. The daughter of an unprinci- 
pled mother, if virtuous and worthy, deserves and should 
receive respect—respect even greater than would be due 
to her if born and reared under happier influences; and 
yet there is more hazard in taking such an one asa 
partner on the long journey of life, than one no more 
virtuous and worthy than she, but whose blood has come 
down through the veins of a more virtuous ancestry. 

Secondly. Choose one who has a good constitution 


ble support. 
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land who ia generally in good health. And this not 

merely because health and strength will render her 
more efficient in the discharge of household duties, but 
| also because she probably will be the mother of healthy 
\children. Here too itis well to look back to the paren- 
‘tage, for where the ancestors have been healthy, the 
chances are best fur health in the generations to come. 
To secure the object of which we are now speaking, 
and which should not be overlooked, avwid intermar- 
riage with all blood relations, Let the bloorl be as far 
removed from that which flows in your own veins, as 
you can conveniently find. 

Thirdly—the temperament. Should you be ardent 
and excitable, it will be well to have the wife as widely 
different as may conveniently be found. Should you be 
ofa very calm and placid disposition, let the wife be 
more excitable. If you arein the centre between these 
extremes, it may be well that your companion be so too, 
for from such connections may grow up a race, with 
feeling enough to be energetic and efficient without 
being tormented by ungovernable tempers. 

Lastly. Personal beauty, property, and fashionable 
accomplishments are but secondary matters—they are 
desirable if they can be had in connection with other 
and better things’; but are not worth taking excepting 
where firm moral principles, good sense, and skill in do- 
mestic affairs can be had in addition to them. 


| 
} 





LEND US A HAND. 


Farmer A. Yes, Mr Editor—I’m not very busy now 
—I'll give youa lift. What do you want done? 

Editor. 1 want you, now that you have got your fall 
work well done up, and can spare a little time, to write 
out an account of your process in reclaiming that me.- 
dow of yours, where you now cut 21-2 tons of English 
hay per acre. 

Farmer A. thought you asked fora hand—that I 
could have lent; but you seem to be calling for head 
work, and that’s quite another affair: [ don’t know 
about that. 

Editor. 1 want the hand at the pen. 

Farmer A. Atthe pen—that’s where’ it don’t work 
very well: it’s too stiff for pen work—let it go to the 
shovel, or spade, or hoe, and it feels at home, and will 
work well, and the head will work with it down in the 
ditehy, but when you come to put the huge paw upon 
don’t move right. I don’t know, Mr Editor, about my 
helping you. 

Editor. Well, suppose none of you practical men 
write, how shall I make up such a paper as you want? 
The facts which tommorn.farmers give to one another 
through the papers, are the most instructive and useful 
part of our weekly sheet; and if you won’t tell what 
you have done, and farmer B. won't tell what he has 
done—if all the others all the way down the alphabet 
wont tell—why then the editor can’t furnish all that 
you want—he can’t furnish what you want most. He 
can theorize and give advice, and extract from other 
publications ; but he can’t get hold of the important 
facts, unless you—yes, you, and others like you, will 
“ lend a hand” and a head too. Come, now, farmer A., 
give us a few lines, and set a good example. 


Farmer A. Fact, Mr Editor, what you say takes a 
leetle o’ the starch out o’ my fingers. I never see’d the 
matter jistin that light afore. 1 want to know how 
neighbor D. raised his hunder’d bushels of corn to the 
acre ; and how Mr W. raised his ‘leven hunder’d of ta- 
ters. I'd like to have ‘um write all about it; what 
kind o' land ’t was—how much they plow’d it, dung’d 
it, and work'’d on’t. Yea, I'd sartinly like to know all 





white paper, the head won't work right, and the fingers | 











about it. But as to my medder, Mr Editor, why it's 
done pretty well, as to that. Ido git a good erop of 
English hay where I did n't git nothing to speak on, and 
that poor stuff. I ‘d like to know how other folks work 
it, and if you raa'ly think, Mr Editor, that my writing 
would set them at it—why then I ’Il try. 

Editor, That’s right, sir—that’s right. Now, far- 
mers, send in your statements, without further invitation. 





PRODUCTIVE POTATO AGAIN, 

In our last we made mention of a long blue potato, 
that had been brought to us from three different places. 
| Since writing that notice, a letter has been received from 
| Mr Nathaniel N, Dyer, of Abington, in which he says — 

“J raised a few to try them, and from one bushel I rais- 
ed 41 1 2bushels; I did not cut all of them; they were, 
|the most of them, large ones. A neighbor of mine 
| raised from one bushel of the same kind, 73 1-2 bushels ; 
| the ground not being manured much and not very rich). 
| When | was in Boston you spoke of having a collection 

of different kinds of potatoes. If you think to make the 
| collection, | have a number of kinds I will send in to 
you.” We did think at one time of making a collection, 
| but the coming on of celd weather reminds us of what 
| we happened to forget, that if we collect and keep them 
| where they can conveniently be seen, the frost will 
soon ruin the whole; therefore, until the winter is past 
we shall make no attempt of the kind. 








rit is, we presume, most particularly unnecessary 
to remind that portion of our readers interested in the 
matter, that Thursday of this week is Thanksgiving day 
throughout (if we mistake not) all of good old New 
England. We mention the fact for the purpose of mak- 
ing a suggestion to those of them who have enough and 
to spare of this world's goods: it is—whether it would 
not sweeten the pleasure they anticipate on that time- 
honofed occasion in regaling themselves with roast tur- 
key and plum pudding, to reflect that some poor family, 
through their benevolence, were partaking of the same 
choice viands with joyous and grateful hearts. Wecan- 
not but believe that he who had performed such an act, 
would have done not a little of that good which is re- 
quired of us on earth in order to secure that other good 
which is laid up for us in Heaven. nee 





The occupation of the agriculturist is supposed by 
many to be unfavorable to the cultivation of taste and 
refinement of manners. This is not so in any just and 
legitimate sense. If attention to the fopperies of dress 
and: the frivolities of fashion—if sacrificing substance for 
show—if a passion for vain and frivolous amusements— 
if a contempt for all industrious employment—if an ex- 
clusive regard to the accidental circumstances of birth 
or wealth, or position, constitute superior refinement of 
manners or of mind, then I confess the farmer, and his 
sons and daughters are destitute of taste and refinement. 

But if good sense, elevation of thought, respect for 
| mental and moral worth, and a capability of discernin, 
it—if a sensibility to all the beauties of nature and o 
art—if an admiration of whatis grand and sublime in the 
works of the Creator, or magnificent, or great, or noble 
in the works of genius, or in the developments of mind, 
constitute or indicate good taste and refinement, these 
belong to the cultivators of the soil: and one well edu- 
cated farmer's family possesses more genuine good taste, 
refinement and politeness, than all the “ gentlemen” 
and “ Jadics” which the Parisian tailors and milliners 
have ever made.—Mr Smith's Address before the Monroe 
Co. (N. Y.) Agricultural Society. 





There is nothing which requires so strict an economy 
as our benevolence. We should husband our means as 
the agriculturist does his manure—which if he spread 
over too large a superfices, produces but little good—if 
over too small a surface, exyberates in rankness and in 
weeds.—Lacon. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpar, Nov. 22, 1841. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 

At Market 1400 Beef Cattle, 850 Stores, 6000 Sheep 
and 1225 Swine. 

Puices.— Beef Cattle. Sales were not brisk and the pri- 
ces obtained last week for a like quality were with much 
diflieulty effected. We quote to correspond. First qual- 
ity, $5 50 a 6 OU. Second quality, $4 50 a 5 BW. 
Third quality $3 00 a 4 25. 

Barrelling Cattle—We quote Mess $4 25 a4 38. No. 
1,3a3 12. No, 2, $2,50. 

Stores.—Two year old $8 a 15. ‘Three year old, $14 
a 24. 

Sheep.—Dull. Wenoticed one lot ordinary sold for 
60 cents each, also, lots at 88c. $1 00, $1 17, $1 33, 
$1 50, $1 7, $1 92 and Fr 25. 

Swine. —Lots to peddle, 3 1-2 a 33-4 for sows, and 
412a 43-4 for barrows. At retail, 4 1-2 and 5 1-2. 
= es 
WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 

Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $3 00 to 3 50 per bushel. Red Top, 
50 to 55 cents. Clover—Northern, 13c.—Southern, 11 to 12 c. 
Flax Seed, $1 37 to1 50 bu. Lucerne, 25 c.perlb. Ca 
nary Seed, not a bushel in the market. 

FLOUR. Early in the week the price of Flour went up, 
which caused buyers to operate sparingly. The trarsactions 
since have also been very moderate, and the market closes 
withou: animation. Sales Genesee, common brands, at 
$6.87: fancy, $6 94a 700: Ohio, $675; 300 bbls. Rich- 
mond, for export, $6 87,4 mos; 200 do. Georgetown, $6 75, 
4 mos ; 300 do. extra brand, $6 87 a7 perbbil.4 mos.  Or- 
ders, we understand, were received by the Caledonia, to pur- 
chase for the English market, but the limits were considera- 
bly beiow our prices. 

Baltimore Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. 86 62—do. wharf, 
$6 50—do. free of garlic, $6 62—Philadelphia do. 4 mos. 
$6 50—Fredericksburg, lowered, 4 mos. $6 50—Alexandria, 
wharf mountain, 36 50 —Georgetown, $6 62. a 6 87—Rich- 
mond Canal, 86 62—do. City, $7 00 a 7 25—Petersburgh, 
So. side, $7 00 a 7 25—Genesee, common, cash, 86 80 a 
6 87—do. fancy brands $6 94—Indian Mea! in bbls., $3 50. 

GRAIN.—Corn—Northern, bushel 74 to75—Round Yel- 
iow 72 a73—Southern Flat Vellow 71 a 72-—-White do 64 
6y.—Kye Northern 7o iv 73-- Vats—Soutnern 43 to 51— 
Northern 52 to 54. 

PROVISIONS. There have beenno sales of any great 
importance since the last report. Beef is a shade higher, 
and Pork, notwithstanding the pressure on the money mar- 
ket, is without any further reduction on prices. Sales 1000 
kegs Lard at 7c., 4 mos.; 2 to 300 do. by auction, 6 1-8 a 
6 1-4c. per lb., cash ; 40 bbls. Western Mess Pork, $7 75 per 
bbl. wath. 

















Beet—Mess, 4 mo. new bbl. $9 25 a 9 60—Navy—$8 25 a 


8 75—No. i 87 29 a 7 (5—do Prime $35 50 w 6 0O—Pork-— 
Extra clear, 4 mo. bbl. $13—do Clear $11—do Mess $8 50 
a 9 50— do Prime 87 00 a 7 50—do Mess from other States 
$8 25 a 9 50—do Prime $7 00 a 7 50—Clear 811 00 a $12 00 
HAY, per ton, $18 to 20—Eastern Screwed 817 to 18, 
CHEESE--Old 4 to 6 c.—New 5 to 7. 
EGGS, 14 a 16. 


WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 8 cts. per pound, free. Al] where- 
of the value exceeds 8 cts. per pound, 32 per ct. ad. val. and 
4 cts per pound. 

There is no change in the market. Manufacturers pur- 
chase moderate quantities to supply their wants, at prices 
within the range of quotations. Some Jarge sates of coarse 
foreign have been made without change from usual prices. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |b. 43 a 50 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood, do 43 a 45--Do. 3 4.do040 a 42—Do. 1-2do 
85 a 33—1-4 and common do 30 a 33 —Sinyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 27-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 14—Bengasi do 
8 a 10--Saxony, clean, — Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— 
Superfine Northern pulled lamb 42 a 45—No. | do. do. do. 
35 u 40—No. 2 do do do 25 a 30— No. 3 do do do 18 a 20. 
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FENCE CHAINS. 

Just received from England, 10,000 feet Chains, suitable 
for Fences or other purposes. For saleby J. BRECK & 
CO., No. 52 North Market st. April 21 


WILLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED VEGETABLE 
CUTT 





This machine surpasses all others for the purpose of cut 
ting Ruta Baga, Mangel Wurtzel, and other roots. The 
great objection to other machines, is their cutting the roots 
into slices, which makes it almust impossible for the cattle 
to get hold of them; this machine with a little alteration, 
cuts them into large or small pieces, of such — as is most 
convenient forthe cattle to eat. It will cat with ease from 
ane to two bushels of roots per minute. 

Forsale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., at the New Eng- 
land Agricultural Warehouse, No 51 and 52 North Market 
Street, Boston. Sept. 1 





PLUM TREES ON PLUM BOTTOMS. 

2500 very superior Plum trees, of the most vig- 
} orous growth, engrafted on Plum stocks, and 6 
or 8 feet in height, embracing all the finest bear- 
| ing kinds, for sale at 850 per hundred, or at 86 
or $8 per dozen. These trees are worth at least, 
| twice or thrice as much as those usually offered for sale 
| Peach trees, 5 to 8 feet, at $25 per 100. Cherries, 7 to 10 
| feet, at $40 per hundred, 





each. Nectarines, 37 cents. 
berries, finest kinds, $2 per dozen. 
Raspberries, 5 feet high, $10 per 100, and fine Red Raspber- 
| ry for market, $5 per 100. Isabella, and Catawba Grapes, 
| $25 per 100. Orange Quince, $30 per 100. 

Orders per mail, will receive prompt attention, and the 
| amount cau be enclosed therewith, or remitted on receipt of 
the trees, and all the trees will be selected and packed with 
such care, as to ensure satisfaction. The subscriber attends 


personally to all orders. 
WM. R. PRINCE, 


Linnean Garden and Nurseries, Flashing. 
Nov. 17 3w 


DUTCH BULBS, 
The subscribers would inform their friends and customers 
that they have just received a splendid assortment of Dutch 
Bulbs, consisting of double and single Hyacinths of all colors, 
Polyanthus, Narcissus, Gladio.us, Crocus, Crown Imperials, 
Tulips, double and single, Iris, &c. &c., warranted to be of 
fine quality. Forsalehy JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Nov. 10. 


BUCKTHORNS WANTED. 
The sifbscribers would like to purchase 10,000 Buckthorn 
plants, 3 years old. Apply at the New England Farmer 
Office, Nos. 51 and 52 North Market street. JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO. Nov. 9. 


WINSTIP’S NURSARY, 
Bricuton, NEAR Boston, 
Situated on the line of the Boston and Worcester Rail 
Road,--5 miles from the city. 

The Proprietors of this extensive nursefy beg 
leave to inform their friends and the public, that 
ther are ready to fornish orders to any amount, 
for Forest Trees, indigenuous and exotic. 
Fruit Trees, including all the varieties of 
Pears, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines, Cherries, &c. &c. 


= 


ines—Shrubs, Green House Plants, &c. 
Catalogues may be obtained by applying at the Nursery. 
Trees carefully packed, to ensure safety in long voyages. 
Orders left at the New England Seed Store of J. Breck & 
Co. Nos. 51 and 52, North Market street, will be delivered 
the day following. 


Letters containing orders, addressed to the subscribers, 
J.& F. WINSHIP. 








Brighton Nurseries, Oct. 27, 1841. 


FRUIF AND GRNAMENTAL)TREES, &c. 
NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK, NONHNTUM HILL, 


Of Peach and Pear Trees, of Plum and 
Cherry Trees « collection unrivalled in any 





of those most highly productive, and valuable 
of new and finest kinds. 

Gooseberries of first quality, Apples, Quinces, Nectarines, 
Apricets, Grape Vines, Raspberries; Currants, Strawber- 
ries, &c. &c, 

The new abridged and descriptive Catalogue for 1842 
which is now in preparation, will be sent to all who apply. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Honeysuckles, &c.- Splen- 
did varieties of Double Yellow Harrison and other Roses, 
of Tree Ponies, of Herbaceous Ponies, and other flower- 
ing plants—of Dovble Dahlias, &c. Rhubarb of first rate 
newest kinds, Cockspur Thorns, &c. 

All orders addressed to the subscriber, will be promptly 
attended to; and Trees when so ordere:!, will he securely 
packed in matts and moss for safe transportation te all dis- 
tant places, by land or sea, and delivered in the city free of 
charge for transporting by the wagon which is sent thither 
daily, or orders may be left at the Stand at No. 44 Congress 


st, Boston, 
WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nonantum Hill, Newton, near Boston, Oct. 6, 1841. 
eptDi Oct. 27 


’ 








EDMUND T. HASTINGS & CU. 
Pure Sperm vil. 


No. 101 State St, keep constantly for sale, Winter, Spring 
and Fal! Sperm Oil, bleached and unbleached ; which they 
warrant to be of the best quality and to burn witbout 
crusting. 

Vil Canisters of various sizes. 

Boston, Jan. 1, 1841. sly 





Apples, 7 to 8 feet, $25 per 170. | 
Pears, $37 1-2 per 100, and larger and rarer kinds 50 cents | 
Apricots, 37 cents. Goose- | 
Large Red Antwerp 


former year for extensive numbers of fine trees, } 
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HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 

Great improvements have heen made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and veaving the 
ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 
mould hoard has ht a very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 

| the holding and the team. The Committee at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

“Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say te 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light wd easy to work 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard or rocky 
reGin with Mra. Howarp’s.” 

Atthe above me=tioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, wilh the same pewer of team, than any olher 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 119 ths. draneht, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 

| he same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard's 
| Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
| made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
| orland side of this Pleagh, which can be renewed without 
| having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secures 
, the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from 86 to $15. A Plouch, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
$i0 50, and with cutter’ $i, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra, 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Ste, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





SUN DIALS. + 

Just received a few of Sheldon & Moore's, Sun Dials, a 

very neat and useful article for the purpose of giving the time 

of day in the garden or field. Price 75 cents. For sale by 
J. BRECK & CO., No St and 62 North’ Market St. 

Sept 1. 


GRINDSTONES. 
An extensive assortment of Water and Hand Grindstones 

constantly on hand and for saleby AMMIC. LOMBAlD 

& CO. 13 Lewis's Whtartf. isly. Nov. 17. 








L’ETANG LIME, 

Farmers in want of Lime for Agricultural prrposes will 
find it greatly to their advantage to try the St. George Co's. 
L’Etang Lime, said to be superior for that’ purpose to an 
other ever yet introduced. For sale by DAVID DAVIS, 
over the Hope Insurance Office, State St., Boston. 

Sept. 8. 3m 





| 


DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS. 
Just received by Packet Coromanda, 
409 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 “ Truck and leading Chains. 
200 “ Draft Chains, For sale by J. BRECK & CO., 
No. 52 North’ Market st. April2t 


TYe UP CHAINS, 


Just received by Packet Coromanda, 500 Chains for tye 
ing up Cattle, 

These chains, introduced by E. H. Dersy, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col. Jacaves, for the purpose of securing cattle to the 
stall, are found te he the safest and most convenient mode 
! of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 

For sale by J. BRECK & CO., No. 52 North Market st, 
| TRANSPLANTING. 
The autumn is prefered to the spring by 
many nursery men and orchardists, for trans- 
lanting hardy trees, as Apples, Pears and 
lums. The present is a less busy season than 
the Spring, and those who intend to purchase 
trees can probably get a better article and obtain it with 
more dispatch now than next April. The frosts have 
| already been sufficient to destroy the folinge, and the opera- 
| tion of transplanting may be done with safety. 
| We can supply extra fine Apple, Pear, Plum, and other 
| sort of fruit, and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs at Nursery 
| prices, and pack to send with safety to any part of the Coun- 
try. All orders faithfully attended to. 
Oct. 27. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE FISHER BOAT. 
BY ELIZA P. COOK. 

Nov reefer struts upon her deck— 
No boatswain pipes her crew, 

Whose rough and tarry jackets are 
As often black as blue. 

Her sails are torn, ber timbers worn, 
She’s but a crazy craft, 

Yet luck betides her in the gale, 
And plenty crowns her draught. 

Let but a foe insult the land 
That holds their cottage home, 

And Yankee hearts will spring from out 
The merry little Foam. 

What ho! what ho! away they go, 
The moon is high and bright, 

God speed the little fisher-boat, 
And grant a starry night. 


No pennant flutters at her mast, 
No port-holes range her side, 

A dusky speck—she takes her place 
Upon the midnight tide, 

While gaily sings some happy boy, 
“ A life upon the sea, 

With jolly mates, a water-can, 
And trusty nets for me.” 

But many an hour of fearful risk, 
She meets upon the wave, 

The ships of stout and giant form; 
Would scarcely care to brave ; 

And many a one with trembling hand 
Will trim the beacon light, 

And cry ‘‘ God speed the fisher-boat, 
Upon a stormy night.” 


We proudly laud the daring ones 
Who cross the pathless main, 

The shining gems and yellow dust 
Of other climes to gain ; 

We honor those whose blood is with 
The mingled waters found, 

Who fight till death to guard the cliffs 
Those waters circle round. 

°T is well, but let us not forget 
The poor and gallant set, 

Who toil and watch when others sleep, 
To cast the heavy net. 

Their perils are not paid by fame— 
So trim the beacon light, 

And cry ‘‘ Goid-speed the fisher boat, 
And grant a starry night.” 





HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE. 


There is a melancholy pleasure in visiting these 
noble institutions of modern times, especially those 
in our State, Once insanity was looked upon as 
an almost incurable evil, and its victims were re- 
garded with fear, and caged up and chained like 
wild beasts. But philanthropy has of late years 
hoped for better things of those deprived for a 
time of reason; and experience, has done much 
to prove that the condition of all such may be 
greatly improved ; that in a majority of cases they 
may be restored to soundness of mind. Much of 
the dread with which the insane are usually re- 
garded, is done away, by an examination of one of 
our hospitals where under proper treatment, they 
are found, for the most part, to be harmless and 
easily made comfortable. Who would have be- 
lieved a few years ago—that men and women on 
whom no clothes could be kept—who had commit- 
ted homicide, were wild and frantic day and night, 





{ 
} 
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and from necessity, as it was thought, kept mana- 
cled and confined,—might be seen dining together, 
dancing together, and even attending public wor- 
ship together, without any outbreak or disturbance. 
And yet this may be seen daily, at Worcester or 
Charlestown, Insanity is now considered simply 
as a disease, and one, too, quite within the reach 
of cure, when taken in its earlier stages. The 
mad-house has become a hospital. Besides medi- 
cine for the body, there is also administered med- 
icine for the mind. Great use is made of the pow- 
er of associations. The deranged are treated with 
firm kindness and perfect truthfulness. They are 
not subject to severe punishments and are never de- 
ceived. If any one doubts the superior efficacy of 
love and sincerity, over harshness and deceit, even 
in dealing with those whose reason is for a while 
dethroned, let him go to a well managed asylum 
for the insane and be convinced of his mistake. 
Nor is the good success of the new system con- 


ifined only to the latter class of patients; it is 
' found to do wonders even with apparently the most 
) hopeless subjects, as we can testify from a recent 





inspection of the hospital at South Boston, 

This is a city institution, built during the last 
year. The arragements ona smaller scale, are 
similar to those at Worcester. The first patients 
were taken from jails and alms-houses, where they 
had been long confined, and a majority of them 
were, of course, incurable. Since January last, 
the average number of inmates has been 105, and 
now a majority are curable. Most of the work 
about the hospital is done by the insane. They 
take almost the entire care of the beautiful flower 
garden; and one very crazy man cultivates the 
grape with great success. In geuerai they dine 
together, like other people, fifty being seated some- 
times in the same reom, handling their knives and 
forks with great propriety. Dr Butler, the very 
gentlemanly head of the establishment, appears in 
all respects suited to his interesting office. He 
governs his strange household with great skill; and 
by a fii but at tue same time pleasant and cheer- 
ful manner, finds no difficalty in securing obedi- 
ence. It is very seldom that he has occasion to 
resort to punishment; and when he does so, it is 
rarely any thing more severe than a shower of cold 
water, One fact will give a better idea of this 
and similar institutions, than any general descrip- 
tion. In one of the halls for females, we were 
surprised to find an infant only five weeks old, ‘in 
the arms of a young woman. At first we sup- 
posed it belonged to some visitor, or to some of 
the attendants. What was our surprise to learn it 
was born in the house, of a deranged mother, who 
since its birth had entirely recovered, and was 
down stairs at work, leaving the babe to the care of 
these crazy women: and never was a child more 
tenderly tended, and never did a circle of gossips 
seem more proud to show off a wonderful bantling. 
It was striking to observe how one of the strong- 
est, and best affections of the sex remained undi- 
minished, and served to keep calm and peaceful 
these disordered minds. The little, unconscious 
innocent was here an angel of mercy. 

It is the lot of many to come in contact, sooner 
or later, with insanity ; and therefore, we should 
advise all who can do so conveniently, to visit the 
hospital we have been speaking of, or one like it. 
They will thus gather useful hiits—and what is 
of equal importance, probably lose something of 
their horror of derangement, and learn to regard it 
as a disease whose victims are not to be feared as 


dangerous, when properly treated, or givem, up as 
condemned to a hopeless malady, from which death 
alone can release them.—.Vewburyport Herald. 








~~ GREEN'S PATENT STRAW CUTTER, _ 





——- 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 61 and 62 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical! principle not before 
applied to any implement for this purpose, The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are: 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power mae 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 

wer. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
eut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
Straw cutter. ; ; 

4. The machine is simple in its construction, made and put 
together very strongly. It is therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 


APPLE PAREKS, 

Just received at the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house, No 51 and 62 North Market Street, a good supply of 
Stanley’s Superior Apple Parers, a very useful article. With 
one of these machines a bushel of apples may be pared in 
a very short time in the best possible manner, and with great 
saving of the apple, as the outsides may be taken offat ony 
required thickness. The ahove is also for sale »* NP 





Wiis’, No. 45 North Market Street, SCUDDER, COR- 
DIS & CO., and HOSMER & TAPPAN, Milk Street. 
Sept. 1 6w JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Popular Magazines, with rich and Beautiful 
EKngravinugs. 

The subscribers being the authorized agents, supply sub- 
scribers in all parts of N. Engiand, as for the last eight 
years, with the principle magazines, issued in this, and other 
cities, as— a. F . 

The Ludy’s Book, uui Ladys Jimerican Magazine, 
Edited by Mr~ Hale, and Sigourney, with rich and most 
beautiful engravings, monthly, at per year $3 00. 
ae work has attained a circulation of nearly 2000 

onthly. 

Graham's Ladie’s and Gentleman’s Magazine—with 
original stories and the choicest engravings monthly, at per 
year $3 00. é 

The Youth’s Medalion, — with Engravings and 
Music,—twice a month, at per year $1 00. 

The Christian Family Magazine,—at per year $1 00. 

Address JORDAN & CO., 121 Washington, opposite 
Water street. 


GRINDSTONES, ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 

Grindstones of different sizes hung on friction rollers and 
moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve- 
ment on the present mode of hanging griudstones. The 
ease with which they move upon the rollers, renders them 
very easy to turn with the foot, by which the labor of one 
man is saved, and the person in the act of grinding, can 
govern the stone more to his mind by having the complete 
control of his work. Stones hung in this manner are be- 
coming daily more in use, and wherever used, give univer- 
sal satisfaction. The rollers can be attached to stones hun 
in the common way. 


For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., Nos. 51 and 52 























North Market Boston. July 14 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 


by the publishers to inform the public that th: 


days. ALLEN PU ;[NAM. 








The Editorial department of this paper havir ig come 
into the hands of the subscriber, he is now av ,thorized 





D f 3 price of 
the paper is reduced. In future the terms w it be $2 
per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid wit hin thirty 


N. B.—Postmasters are required by law to frank all 
sabscriptions and remittances for newspa’ pers, without 
expense to subscribers. 





